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Lloyd George invariably received these royal rebukes
with exceeding good humour. He would promise (no
doubt with a twinkle in his eye) to sin no more; and
the promise would be faithfully kept until he next stood
before an excited audience, with a tempting array of dukes
simply offering themselves as targets for his satire and his
venom* Occasionally he would affect not to see where his
trespass lay; and much to Asquith's amusement, he
claimed that the Newcastle speech was a model of modera-
tion, declaring with undoubted sincerity that in his judg-
ment the situation fully justified the use of language far
more scathing than any employed by him* Asquith
endeavoured to assuage the royal displeasure, while at the
same time loyally putting in a word for his colleague.
The King, however, was in earnest; and through his
secretary he begged the Prime Minister not to " pretend "
that he liked Mr* Lloyd George's speeches, since the King
simply did not believe it, and was only irritated when aa
attempt at defence was made.
But although pretty clearly biassed in favour of the Peers,
the King was far too wise a man to approve of the course
which they were threatening to take with regard to the
Budget. Throughout his brief reign he had watched
with growing anxiety the development of the quarrel between
the two Houses. He knew perfectly well that resentment
at the rejection of Liberal measures by a permanent Toiy
majority entrenched in the House of Lords was not confined
to extreme democrats like Lloyd George, but was felt just
as keenly by men with a more moderate and traditional
political outlook, such as Gladstone, Harcourt, Campbelt-
Bannerman, Rosebery, Asquith, Morley, and Grey, Patty,
and even more, class bias, and passion, were now blinding
the opponents of the Budget; but the King, from has
more detached point of view, could dearly see that to add